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The Program of Continuing Education in Public Health is sponsored by 
the four Schools of Public Health in the West— the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Los Angeles, the University of Hawaii and Loma 
Linda University, and the Western Regional Office, American Public 
Health Association. The purpose of the Program is to provide health 
professionals of the Western States an opportunity to keep abreast of 
new trends and developments in the field of public health. 

Courses are presented- through the Confederation of Western Affiliates 
of the American Public Health Association. 
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Introduction and Summary of Findings 



Meeting the emerging needs of public health and 
allied professionals ns they strive to keep abreast of the 
rapidly changing health field has long been the concern and 
major function of the Program of Continuing Education 
in Public Health sponsored by the Schools of Public 
Health, University of California at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, the University of Hawaii, and Lomn 
Linda University; the Wesceiii P^egional Office, American 
Public Health Association; and the Confederation of 
Western Affiliates of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 

In an attempt to find out whether this Program is, 
in fact, achieving its goal, a study of interests and needs 
in continuing education was carried out during 1966'67. 

The information from this study will materially 
asrist the Faculty Advisory Committee, State Continu' 
. ing Education Committees, and the Program staff in the 
development of new courses and teaching methods. It 
will also permit improvement of management practices 
and thereby increase the Program's effectiveness and 
capacity to meet the increasing need and demand for 
high quality continuing education. 

Of central importance to curriculum development is: 
what topics are areas of concern to the practitioner? 
Ranked below are the topic titles which were selected 
by over 20% of the respondents as the most preferred 
or second most preferred courses. There were 78 courses 
grouped in eight broad categories; each person could 
choose two courses in each category. The percentages 
were derived by dividing the number of respemdents 
(1355) into the number of times a course was selected- 

They were: 

Motivation and Persuasion . 

Techniques for Use With: 

The Legislature; The IVofessional; 



The Public - 38% 

*Epidemidogy 31% 

Air and Water Pollution: 

IVevention and Control 30% 



Environmental Sociology and 

Anthropology 30% ’ 

*Consultation: How To Use It: 

How To Give It - 30% 

*C(Mnmunications: 

Individual and Organizational ....27% 

•The Multi'ProUem Family 27% 

Community Organization: 

Development and Use 

Of Resources 24% 

•Comprehensive Health Planning — 24% 

[ •Introduction to Administration 

and Decision Making 23% 

Applied Behavioral Sdenoes and 

Public Health 23% 
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Techniques of Health Education 

and Teaching 23% 

•Mental Health of Children and 

Teenagers 23% 

Urbanization: 

Its Effects on Public Health 22% 

•Research Methods: Including Use 
Of Computers, Program 

Evaluation 22% 

•Dangerous and Addictive Drugs — 21% 

•Multi'Phasic Screening for 

Chronic Diseases 20% 

Accident and Injury: 

Prevention and Control 20% 

•Family Planning and 

Community Services 20% 



For amplifications see pages 14 through 22. 

The results of the study indicate that the Program's 
structure, developed over a six year period, consisting 
of faculty and practitioner advisory committees is a 
reasonably reliable mechanism for determining interests 
and needs in continuing education. Of the 19 courses 
receiving the highest percentage of selections, 11 were 
currently available or in the process of development by 
the Program at the time of the study. These are identi' 
fied by an asterisk in the preceeding list. 

It is essential, however, to supplement the recom' 
mendations of these advisory bodies for course develop' 
ment with periodic, systematic surveys and other studies. 

There is a clear indication that the major concerns 
of public health professionals are general problem areas, 
not specific diseases nor narrow subjects. Their primary 
interest in continuing education is for courses which are 
addressed to these broad problems (Multi'Problem 
Family, Urbanization, Mental Health of Teenagers, etc.) 
and with acquiring skills which will increase their 
capacity for solving organizational and community prob' 
lems (CcHnmunications, CSonsultation, Motivation, etc.). 
Courses such as Carffiovascular Disease, Biostatistics, 
Medical Economics, Geriatric^ Respiratory Diseases, 
received comparatively lower percentages of selections. 
See pages 14 through 22 for amplification. 

While the majority of respondents prefer courses 
designed for multi'disdidinary audiences, a significant 
percentage (30%) in all disciplines and all organizational 
levels indicated a preference for single discipline courses, 
(see page 26). 

There is overwhelming support by all respondents to 
the use of TV and video tapes as a supplementary 
means of providing continuing education opportunities 
(see page 25). 

In comparison to TV, respondents are relatively 
resistant to die use of teaching machines. Because of 
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the high percentage oS individuala who did not respond 
to queadona on the uae of thia method there ia a poa' 
aibility that they are not familiar with the technique 
(aee pagea 25, 26). 

'l^e primary reaaona cited for non-attendance were: 
not being notified, lack of recognition by agency, and 
too heavy a workload (aee page 27). 

There are marked differences in courae aelection 
when the baaia for comparison is among adminiatrative 
levels within the oiganizaticMi (see page 12). 

Differences in choice of courses among the various 
disciplines are more a factor of the general category than 



oi die individual courae dtlea within the category (aee 
page 23). 

Reaptmdenta who indicated they have attended 
couraea of the Program as a group have been in the field 
of public health longer; are in higher positions within 
their agency; are older; have advanced degrees; and, 
are likely to be a member of A.P.HA. or their state 
association than are non-participants (see pages 
12, 13). 

A significant percentage (66%) of persons employed 
in full-time professional positions do not possess a public 
health degree (see page 11). 
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Purpose 



The purpose of the Survey was to determine prefer' 
ences of different groups of public health professionals by: 

1. Sdidting expressions of interest in and needs for 
continuing education courses frcrni a represents' 
tive consumer sample; 

2. Obtaining indications of preferences for newly' 
proposed techniques and methods in instruction; 
and 



3. Gathering data on the characteristics of the profes' 
sional hedth workers in the West — their age, 
sex, pre'professional education, professional train' 
ing, longevity in the health field, hierarchical posi' 
tion, type of employing agency, and other relevant 
data. 

The analysis of the data collected can provide a valu' 
able benchmark for future planning and equation of the 
Program of Continuing Education in Public Health. 



Background 



The Program of Continuing Education in Public 
Health provides university'level postgraduate education 
on topics of concern to professional health workers in the 
thirteen Western States. The Program is unique in that 
it is a partnership of professional schoeJs and professional 
associations; it is a model program for similar endeavors 
and emerging programs in other parts of the country; and 
it brings continuing professional education into the field, 
near the participants' home area, and is thus more readily 
availaUe and accessible than are many on'Campus educa' 
tional offerings. 

With a l^tage reaching back to 1949, the Program 



of Continuing Education in Public Health was formally 
launched ten years later in 1959. In its early stages, 
special attention was given to logical planning, definition 
of goals, fact'finding and exploration of alternative edu' 
cational approaches. Careful curriculum'building, course 
presentation and rc'evaluation of goals and approaches 
has helped assure that the Program, from its inception, 
would be a viable and adaptable activity. 

The Program functions through several committees 
concerned with policy formation, subject matter, selection, 
course content and perqiective. These are: 



—THE FACULTY ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
consisting of faculty members from the four partici' 
pating Sdiods of Public Health; 

—THE CONFEDERATION’S CONTINUING 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, made up of the thir* 
teen chairmen representing each member state associa' 
tion’s continuing education committee; 

—THE STATE CONTINUING EDUCATION 
COMMITTEES, made up of public health profes' 
sionals belonging to each state’s public health associa' 
tion. 

One of the real strengths of the Program, and a source 
of pride to its sponsors, is the commitment of its part' 
limy, field faculty, which now numbers over 500 indi' 
viduals drawn frcxn the faculties of the sponsoring 



graduate schools, parent universities, and other major 
universities, as well as private practice, industry and 
operating health and soc:bi agencies. 

The tempo and variety of course offerinip have greatly 
i ncreas e d since the Program fielded its first of four pre' 
sentations in 1960. From 1960 through 1966, 4,772 
participants have attended courses — with 1,629 regis' 
tered during 1966. In 1967, 37 courses were presented 
with over 2,000 participants. 

Professionals engs^ed in nursing, medicine, administra' 
tion, environmental health and education — in that order 
— have been the most frequent participants. The student 
body composition naturally varies according to the subject 
matter of the course, even though most courses arc 
designed for inter'disciplinary audiences. 



Need for Study 



A basic consideration in designing any educational 
venture must be the requirements of its potential con' 
sumers. The goal of this study was to secure from the 
grass roots, on as wide a basis as possible, indications of 
need and interest. This pin'pointing is considered essential 
because of the expansion of the Program of Continuing 
Education in Public Health brought on by the demand 
for the service from the thirteen Western States, all of 
which are faced with a critical shortage of manpower 
in the health professions. 



Recent Federal legislation, specifically Public Law 
89'749 and Public Law 89'239, further underscores the 
necessity for such a survey and the importance of the 
da t a collected. In this legislation, dealing with Compre' 
hensive Health Planning and Regional Planning of 
Medical Facilities, continuing education has been identi' 
fied as a major resource by which to cope with health 
manpower shortages. 



Study Design 



The Survey was conducted in four phases: Field 
Interviews; Pre'Test Self'Administered Questionnaire; 
Mailed &lf'Administered Quesdexmaire; and Data 
Analysis. 

Interviews were undertaken with individuak in ten 
Western States* by requesting each State Continuing 
Education Chairman to select persons representing a cross' 
section of health disciplines in his state. 

One hundred interviews were conducted by the PrO' 
gram staff and three graduate students from the School 
of PuMic Health, University of California at Berkeley. 
The interviews were open'ended and exploratory. Their 
purpose was to secure data to assist in developing a self' 
administered questionnaire. 

Before ^ing into the field, interviewers and program 
staff met and discussed the history and operation of the 
Program, the purpose of the study, questions to be asked, 
areas to be prob^ and other pertinent details. A post' 
interview meeting of staff and interviewers was held to 



*Ala«ka and Hawaii were not included in the field interviews 
because of travel expense. TTiey were, however, a part of the 
mailed questionnaire sample. Colorado, which is not presently 
a part of the Confederation, was not included in the study, 
except for United States Public Health Service Staff in Region 
VIII. 



review the written findings and the synopsis of impres' 
sions developed by each interviewer. 

Data were summarized and categorized. Fitxn this 
compilation, a pre'test self'administered questionnaire 
was developed. This was mailed to: 

1 . The 1 00 individuals originally interviewed ; 

2. One hundred additional professionals from the . 
same states, named by the original interviewees; 

* and 

3. One hundred individuals randomly selected from- 
professional staff rosters of health departments 
located in the Western Region. 

The Purpose of the pre'test was two'fold : 

First, to test the questions for accuracy and clarity. 
The final questionnaire consisted of five sections: 

1 . Problems in the Health Field. 

2. Participation in Continuing Education. 

3. Variations of Course Presentation. 

4. Course Offerings. 

5. Background of Respondents. 

Second, to predict the response rate of the final sur' 
vey. A 62% response rate was achieved in the pre'test 
period. 



Nature of 

Due to the budgctiry considerations, the study popu' 
laticn was limited to health professionals in departments 
of public health and selected voluntary health agencies 
in the thirteen Western States. Data contained in this 
report is limited to information collected from the health 
professionals in official health agencies. A separate report 
has been prepared containing information collected from 
professionals in voluntary health agencies. If additional 
funding becomes available, this study will be expanded to 
include health professionals in other health^related organi' 
zations. 

A professional was defined as one whose position/title 
was included in Compensation of Full Time Professional 
and Technical Personnel, California Department of Pub' 
lie Health. 

Rosters of all professional personnel were obtained 
from twelve state health departments; all seven city 
health departments; Regional Offices VII, VIII, and IX 
of the U.S. Public Health Service; all county health 
departments serving a population of more than 250,000; 
and a stratified random sample of county health depart' 
ments serving populations of less than 250,000. 

It is estimated that the total number of professionals 
employed by departments of public health in the thirteen 
Western States is approximately 10,000. About half of 
these are employed in California. Returns were weighted 
in order to provide equivalent bases for comparison 
between California and non'Califomia respondents. The 
study was also designed so that responses from partici' 



TABLE I 

SAMPLE DRAWN AND RETURN BY REGION 





Aciwal Nwmbar 
InSamiiia 


Numbar 

Ratwmad 


Rarcant 

Ratumarf 


California 


1035 


583 


56% 


NorvCilifornia 


1402 


772 


55% 


Totals 


2437 


1355 


55% 



NOTE: 97 QuMtionnairtt wtrt r«|cctMl m incompitt* or 
rttumod by tho Pott Offict. 



the Sample 

pants in courses of the Program could be axnparcd with 
non'participants. This additional factor entered into the 
final determination of the sample size. 

Sampling was done in the following manner: in Cali' 
fornia, every fifth name was selected from the rosters of 
the Federal (Region IX, U.S. Public Health Service), 
State and City Health Departments, and County Health 
Departments serving a population of more than 250,000. 
In the eleven other states, every third name was taken 
from the rosters of the Federal (Regions VII and VIII, 
U.S. Public Health Service), State and City Health 
Departments, and County Health Departments, accord' 
ing to the same population criterions. 

Next, using a stratified random sample of county 
health departments serving populations of less than 
250,000, every fifth department in California and every 
third department in all other Western States was selected. 
Every name was taken from the rosters of these depart' 
ments. In this manner — since one'fifth of the small county 
departments in California and one'third of the small 
county departments in all other Western States were 
included — the sampling ratio of one'fifth in California 
and one'third in other Western States was preserved. 

Rosters of professional personnel were cross'checked 
to eliminate duplication of names and to exclude cleriu, 
laboratory assistants, and other non'professionals who 
were induded on some of the lists received from the 
cooperating agendes. 



TABLE II 

COMPOSITION OF RESPONDENTS 
BY REGION 



f 


AU 


•Y RiOION 


L 


RISPONDENn 


CaW. 


Nan^W. 


Numbar Rasfmnding || 


1355 


583 


772 


Parcant Rasoonding T 


100% H 43% 


57% 
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Data G>Hecti4m Teehniques 



The quenioDnaiie was aiailcd on 

Maich 31. 1967. to the 2.534 indmdinlt a mp l r d. A mc^ 
wij mailing QQ ApcQ 30. 1967, wu addfCMed to thoie 
indhriduak adioie queationiiairce had not been returned 
as of fliaf d ate The final cutoff date for data colkctio n 
was June 6, 1967. 



TABLE III 

PARTICVATION IN THE PROGRAM OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH AS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS* 



Upon return of the completed queatioonaire to the 
Univenity of California Survey Research Center at 
Beriteley, each instrument was coded and processed for 
direct hef purchirg. Tabulatfons were prqnred employ' 
ii^ an IBM 1620 computer. 





Tstali 


Saiticlpsrtsp 
la CJE#JL 


9srticlpstsd 

laCErJL 


hCJJPJL 


CsMbmis 


5S3 


19% 


116 


463 


NanCsHfoniis 


772 


36% 


279 


4S3 


Tolab 


1355 




395 


946 



Background of Resp<md^t8 



In terms of academic attainment, there was litde dif' 
fcrence b etw e en Cahfotnia and non<3alifofni a ry ood' 
entSi. However, when comparing partid p a n ts widi noo' 
particqiants, d»e participant group shows a much h^her 
pcrpfntage udio had obtained a master's degree or doc' 
totate (see TABLE IV). 

It is significant to note in TABLE V that a h^(h per' 
of re^NMidents have not received formal pubhe 
health training. This reinforoes the need for increased 



efforts in fn«t«niiing education in puUic hcal dt . Also, 
a l»« gk*y percentage of participants have the MJP.H. or 
Dr.P.H. than do non'partidpantSb The table fiirthtf 
reveals that, amosig persons who have no formal pubhe 
t raining , fewer attend con tinuum education. 

courses than do not atomd. This suggesto that ways must 

be found to motivate the individuals who may need die 
continuing education most. 



TABLE IV 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAS4MENT OF RESPONDENTS 
BY REGION AND PARTICIPATION 



ifVH imjuNsn 
IMsI Cssss = 1SS% 


AU 

fsnif 


CdK. 

mt 


I772f 


CJLPJL 

041lf 


NaoCUJL 

fl764f 




i%* 




2%‘ 


1%* 


1%* 


1 

1 

} 


6% 


5% 


6% 


5% 


6% 


AX 




••• 


1% 


mmm 


1% 


ML 


9% 


7% 


12% 


•% 


9% 


■X 


1% 


2% 


1% 


1% 


2% 


LLl. 


••• 


••• 


1% 


1% 


mmm 


Ssdislof 


49% 


52% 


45% 


39% 


53% 




19% 


ia% 


21% 


28% 


16% 




13% 


14% 


11% 


17% 


11% 



B Poccnlagcs were to diree ** poinlB as<l have been rounded to die ncareic whole nuwbcr; 

therefore, totals srey add to 99 or iOi. 

‘Weichted (CSfifonua respondents 'recs five. Non^hhfomta drees three) 

* Not Weighted, actual nuinber of cases, 
ess Lew than .05%. 

* 14 ttdtviduals did not answer die qoeuion on paitidpodon. 

WOTB; The shore le f se e nc nd syndrels wM he 
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TABLE V 

POSSESSION OF A DEGREE IN PUBLIC HEALTH OF 
RESPONDENTS BY REGION AND PARTIOPATION 



rUMIC MA11H Dfom 


AU 


■V HOION 


iv PiUmCVATION* 


■fSraNOBIII 


CdV. 




CLPJN. 




1M Cmm = 1St% 


onif 


(MSf 


vnf 


041 Jf 


(VS4IP 


NOfW 


MX* 


MX* 


70X* 


MX* 


MX' 


PilJB. 


22X 


24X 


itx 


21 X 


22X 


M.&P.H. 


IX 


IX 


IX 


2X 


IX 


M.P.H. or D.P.H. 


11X 


12X 


10X 


21 X 


7X 


Or. P.K 


••• 




IX 


IX 


••• 


PhJ>.(a) 




non* 


000 


000 


flOM 



The distribution of disciplines re^Nmding appears 
nearly equivalent for California and the oth ^ Oates^ as 
it does for CEPH partkipanU and non^partidpants. 
However, ph]rridans and noR^medical administrators 
’ have participated in the Program proportiona*^'‘ly more 
than other disdidinei. Laboratory personnel, statoticians, 
and health investigators are imder^ repr e sen ted in the 
participant population (see TABLE VI). 



TABLE VII indkales dut places employment of 
re^xmdents co r r esp ond on a percentage ba^ to places 
of employment for public health professionals ditough' 
out the West The type of emfdoying agency does not 
appear to be a significant factor in determining partid' 
pation in the Piogram of Continuing Education in Pub' 
lie Healdt 



TABLE VI 

PRIMARY PROFESSIONAL ROLE. OF RESPONDENTS 
BY REGION AND PARTOPATION 



M Cmm = 1 N% 


AU 

mnf 


nr wgffTti 


m PAim 


VATIOSr 


CdV. 

onf 


(naf * 


0417f 


NoirCXPJL 

0M4f 


OsfitifiB 


IX* 


IX* 


IX* 


IX* 


IX* 


Pfiysidww 


»x 


11X 


7X 


15X 


7X 


NwMt 


37X 


aax 


a»x 


a7x 


atx 




23X 


23X 


22X 


2 ax 


2 ax 


nOTim HfWBUpMOfB 


ax 


4X 


ax 


IX 


4X 


* 

afRWtfICiBWB 


2X 


ax 


2X 


IX 


ax 


EdifCBiOfB 


2X 


ax 


2X 


ax 


2X 


^ -■ 

JOOW WQfMffV 


9% 


•X 


10X 


•X 


*X 


NUlfmOIIMIm 


IX 


IX 


IX 


IX 


IX 


AO AA-A a A -a,_0^0_^ . 


5X 


ax 


•X 


7X 


4X 


iBhowiofV FiwioiimI 





• X 


il 


^ 


• X 



TABLE VII 

JURISDICTION OF RESPONDENTS EMPLOYING AGENCY 
BY REGION. BY PARTIOPATION 



junmenoN 
Isarf Cmm = 1 N% 


AU 

CBBlf 


■V MOION 


■V tAMiatAfiosr 


CMf. 

osajp 


emr * 


CE#JL 

| 1417 f 


WooritJL 

(MS 4 f 


m- -M o 


4 X* 


2 X* 


tx* 


ax* 


4 X* 


SBAo 
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A coniidefibly higlier pefceotage of CEFH partici' 
pant! *l»an noii<|iaitic 9 aou aie m top nanaganent pori' 
tKMM. Individiiala in ataff poaitiona aie under'icpRacntcd 
at CEPH partiripanta. This oiay be ci p lai ne d , in paft, 
by the typea of couraea offered aince maiiy are ood' 
CCTHfd with manageoieiit and aimed at pe rmin d widi 
adminiatiative leapooaibilitiea. Another poaaible explana' 
tion may be that thoae in the upper echelon have more 
freedom to attend couraea of their choice (aee TABLE 
VIII). 



CEPH tend to have been in their preaen t 

loafer dian non^pa itidp a n ta ; 55% ci CEPH 
pai firi|iai»»f have been in dieir preaent poai t i nn five 
yean or loiter, aa compared widi 38% of non'partici'' 
panta. Thia trend ia evidenced with regar d to die 
length of time in public health; 65% of CEPH partid' 
panta have been in die fidd of public hea ldi ten or more 
yean^ aa compared with 42% of non'partic^ianti (aee 
TABLE DC and X). There two facton may be a con' 
c omi*a"* of the over^repreaentation of top managen 
among CEPH participants. 



TABLE VIII 

HIERARCHICAL POSITION OF RESPONDENTS WITHIN THEIR 
AGENCY BY REGION AND PARTICIPATION 
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Total Caaaa - iat% 
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Head of iaMMt TWailn Aganw 


13% 
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24X 


♦X 




25% 


22X 


2tX 


32X 


23X 










53X 


1 


MX 



Aa can be aeen from TABLE XI, CEPH pa r tOT p a nta. 
aa a groi^, are aomevdiat older dian non^particqiants, 
i hiA condatea widi data on loi^vity in die healdi 
In fnmpar iiig California and non'Califomia re' 
apondenta, diere ia an overall balance in age groupu^'a; 
52% of dl reapondenti were female; 48% were male. 
There was a fifty'fifty break in aexea of re^mndiiig 
CEPH partk4»nta. 

An exceedindy high percentage of req>oodenta are 
not memben of any prof esaiooa l public health aaaoda' 
tion (aee TABLE XII). CEPH partidpanta are more 
Ukdy to be members of one or bodi (70%) dian non* 
parriripanta (32%). One of the major reasona cited for 
not a tten<i«n g CEPH course offerings is that die teapot^' 



ent not been notified of the availability of courses. 
The Program staff uses die membershqi rosters cf state 
puUic healdi asaodatioos as a primary source of notifi' 
The diqiarity may also reflect a tendency of dioae 
vdio have high p rofe ss ional motivation bodi to join their 
professioaal association and to take continuing education 
couraea* 



•A RftMirPlif fcpofC has been prepared on wenberdup in APHA 
and its Tbicc iactm aeem to be of priwe mpoi^cc 

in detemuunc wbedier a peiaon will join bis profeMO^ 
or not. Theae are: e d uqaion (poamuM of a p»^ 
tfffltfc degree encoora g ea mc i aheni iip); lengA of aennee (tbe 
longer one baa been in die feld, the wore ukm be n to be a 
member); bieiaidiical poaidon (the bigb» dm pernm u m 
hia organiaatioo. die more likdr he ia to join bia jirofeanonal 
aaaodation). 



TABLE IX 

RESPONDENTS LENGTH OF TIME IN PRESENT POSITION 
BY REGION AND BY PARTICIPATION 
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TABLE X 

RESPONDENTS LONGEVITY IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
BY REGION. BY PARTOPATION 
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TABLE XI 

AGE OF RESPONDENTS BY REGION AND BY PARTICIPATION 
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TABLE XII 

MEMBERSHIP IN AJPJHA. AND/OR STATE PUBLIC HEALTH ASSCOATION 
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Gmrse Offerings 



In this lectioa of die guntinnaire, tides of »ped6c 
counts which were already developed and ready for 
pres ent a t io n , or in development stages, or which were 
considered feasiUe for devdopment from those sug' 
gested in the initial pre-test interview stage, were listed 
by groupings under eight general subject areas. The 
subject areas were: 

Administration 
Chronic Disease 

Communication and Coordinaticm 
Environmental Health 
General Public Health 
Maternal and Child Health 
Medical Care Organization 
Mental Health. 



A total of 78 different course titles were grouped 
into these eight general content areas. (Each area had 
nine or ten course topics^ but because of IBM card 
limitadons, ten was the maximum number possible in 
any broad area.) Each person was first asked if he had 
an interest in the area or the courses listed. If not, he 
was instructed to proceed to the next area. If he did, 
he was asked to indicate die course topic in which he 
was most interested and that in which he was next most 
interested. 

Later in this section of the questioniuire, the rc' 
spondent was asked to suggest additional courses he 
would like to see offered, and these suggestions will be 
ccMisidered for future course development. 



Course Offerings 

In die subject area of Administration die highgie per' 
centage of reqxmdents sdected Introduction to Adminu' 
tration and Decition'Mal(mg as die course diey would 
be most or seoond'most intereMed in taking. 

Uibsmtotion: Its Effects on PuUic HeM and 
Research Methods: Including Use of Computers and Pro' 
gram Evaluation follow as the next most often sdected 
courses. 

Of least interest to reyondents in this area were 
Occupational Medicine and the Law and MedicaLHeakh 
Economics. 

In comparing CEPH participants with noo'partici' 
pants, frequency of sdection was similar, except for the 
course Introduction to Administration and Decision' 
Maying. This course was sdected less frequendy by those 
who a t tended CEPH presentations. For the course 
Political Science. Public Administration Health Programs. 
the reverse was true. A possiUe explanation for the former 
is that many participants may have taken the Introduction 
to Administration course which was offered throughout 



— Administration 

the region. This would, of course, affect the percentage 
adectir^ Political Science. 

Reyondents who were either heads of agencies or of 
major mib'units within agencies sdected Research Methods 
most frequendy. The choice of individuals in supervisory 
capacities was Introduction to Administration and Dc' 
cision'MaIpng. while for staff personnd the top choice 
was Urbanization and Its Effect on Public Healdi. 

By professional category. Research Methods was the 
first dioice of physicians, health investigators, statisticians, 
nutritionitts, aodal workers and laboratory personnd. 
Educaton and non'inedical administrators sdected PoU' 
tical ScietKe as their first choice. Environmentalists chose 
Urbanixation. while nurses and social workers picked 
Introduction to Administration and Decision'Malfing. 

A person's position within an agency determined to a 
great extent his sdection of courses within this curriculum 
area. Ninety'Four percent (94%) of heads of agencies, 
91% of deputy heads, 82% of supervisors, and only 57% 
of staff personnd selected specific courses in the Adminis' 
tration area. 



TABLE XIII A 

RESPONDENTS INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF— Administration 
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TABLE XIII B 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS BY RESPONDENTS INDICATIN© 
INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF ADMINISTRATION 




total to moie than 100 % Iwt not «« than 200%. 
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Course Qfferiugs 

The nkMt frequently lele ct ed ooune by all respondent* 
was Epidemiology, followed by Dangerous and Addictive 
Drugs and Muhi'Phasic Screening for Chronic Diseases. 
There was little difference between California and non' 
California respondents in coune preference. 

CEPH participants differed from noo'participants in 
several course topics. Individuals who had participated 
in the Program selected as their top preferences, after 
Epidemiology, the fcrflowing courses: Multi'Phasic Screen' 
ing. Geriatrics, and Dangerous Drugs. Non'participants, 



— Chronic Disease 

after Epidemiology, chose Drugs, Alcoholism, and Multi' 
Phasic Screening, in that order. 

Chronic Disease was the most pc^ular curriculum 
area for nurses* with only 2% indicating no interest in 
this area. Multi'Phasic Screening was their primary 
course selection. The top course priority for health educa' 
tors was Dangerous Drugs: for social woritcrs. Alcoholism: 
for nutritio n ists* ^uac\ery. Epidemiology was the top 
course choice for physicians, environmentalists* health in' 
vestigatots, statisticians, non'medical .idministrators and 
laboratory personnel. 



TABLE XIV a 

RESPONDENTS INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF— Chronic Disease 
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TABLE XIV b 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS BY RESPONDENTS INDICATING 
INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF CHRONIC DISEASE 
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7. Geriatrics: Problams of tha Aging 
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G)iu*se Offerings — 
Communication & Coordination 



This curriculum area grew out of the field interviews. 
Most of the courses listed in this cat^ory were suggested 
by respondents during the field interviews. Eighty'three 
percent (83%) of all respondents selected courses in the 
area of Communication and Cowdination. Of the eight 
general curriculum areas, it received the second highest 
frequency of selection. Of the nine courses listed, MoHvd' 
tion and Persuasion was by far the first choice, with 46% 
of all respondents selecting it as their first or second 
preference. Next was Communications — Mividual and 
Organizational, with a 33% selection. Third was Com' 
munity Organization: Development and Use of Resources, 
with a 29% selection. 

Californians chose Communications as their second 
highest priority course, and Community Organization as 
their third chrice. Non-Califomians reversed these pre' 
ferences. There was little difference in selection between 
CEPH participants and non'participants. 

Some interesting variations occur when hierarchical 
position is the variable. For example, 18% of the heads of 
agencies selected Coping with the Legislature and Man' 



agement Decision, while only 9% of staff personnel chose 
this topic. Interdiscisplinary Coordination was selected hy 
40% of the agency heads and 17% of staff personnel. For 
the course. Interpersonal Relationships, the reverse was 
true — 27% of ^ staff personnel chose this topic, while 
only 10% of the agency heads expressed an interest. 

Of those with public health degrees, 21% selected 
Coping with the Legislature and Management Decisions. 
The course was picked by only 11% of those not having 
public health d^rees. Those with an M.P.H. followed 
the same treiid as heads of agencies; those without public 
health d^rees frilowed the trend of staff personnel. 

By discipline. Motivation and Persuasion Techniques 
was the first choice of dentists, physidm nurses environ' 
educators and non'medical adminutrators. 
Statisticians picked Technical Scientific Report Writing 
as their first choice; social workers, Community Organi' 
zation; nutritionists^ Interdisciplinary Coordination; and 
laboratory personnel, Techni^ and Scientific Report 
Writing. 



TABLE XV A 

RESPONDENTS INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF — Communication and Coordination 




TABLE XV B 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS BY RESPONDENTS INDICATING AN INTEREST IN 
THE CURRICULUM AREA OF COMMUNICATION AND COORDINATION 
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G>iirse Offerings — 
Environmental Health 



In this curriculum area, 77% of the respondents 
selected course titles. Environmentalists, as might be 
expected, selected Environmental Health as their top cur 
riculum area, with 98% expressing interest. 

Of the four course titles most frequently selected by 
respondents. Air and Water Pollution was the first choice 
of dentists, environmentalists, health investigators and 
.laboratory personnel; Environmental Sociology and Ait' 
thropology was the first choice of nurses, statisticians, 



social workers and non^medical administrators; Accident 
and Injury Prevention was the first choice of educators; 
and Pood and Drug was the overwhelming selection of 
nutritionists. 

There was little difference in the choices of California 
and non'Califomia respondents, the only minor exception 
being Housing. More Californians expressed an interest in 
this topic than did individuals outride of California. 



TABLE XVI A 

RESPONDENTS INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF— Environmental Health 
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TABLE XVI B 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS BY RESPONDENTS INDICATING 
INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF — Environmental Health 
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Gmrse Offerings — 
General Public Health 



This general category received the highest percentage 
of respondent interest. Ei^ty^ei^t percent (88%) 
selected courses from its subject area. Like Communica' 
tions and Coordination, the General Public Health cur 
riculum grew out of the pre'test field interviews and pre' 
test selbadministered questionnaires. Titles listed are a 
synthesis of courses su^ested by most of the pre-test 
group as needed in their daily affairs and not currently 
available, to their knowledge, from any other source of 
continuing education. 

Courses receiving top priority in this curriculum area 
were Consultation: How to Lise It; How to Give It and 
Comprehensive Health Planning, ^mprehensive Health 
Planning ranked as the highest priority for CEPH parti' 
cipants. Non'Califomians gave Comprehensive Health 
Planning a higher priority than did California respondents. 
It might be noted that, at the time the questionaire was 
mailed out, national and regional conferences on Compre' 
hensive Health Hanning had been convened. 

A higher percentage of non'Califomians cnose Tech' 
niques of Health Education than Californians. Cali' 
fomians, to a greater degree, chose Public Health Law and 
Principles and Practices of Public Health. 

Tl^ course Applied Behavioral Scieitces and Public 
Health had a high dtgeet of selection. There was no dis' 



cemiUe difference between California and non'Califomia 
respondents, or between CEPH participants and non' 
participants in selecting this course. 

Comprehensive Health Planning was the top course 
selection for physidans and ncMi'medical administrators. 
Consultation received the highest priority from nurses, 
social workers and nutritionists. Health investigators and 
educators picked Applied Behavioral Sciences and Public 
Health as ^eir first dioice. Statisticians chose Biostatistics; 
environmentalists. Public Health Law; laboratory person' 
nel. Current Trends in Biochemistry and Microbiology; 
and dentists, Techniques of Health Education. 

Comprehensive Health Planning was chosen more 
often by individuals possesnng a public h^th degree 
than by those not having the degree. Hierarchically, the 
heads of agendes chose Comprehensive Health Planning 
more ficequently than did tb^ in staff positions— 45% 
as opposed to 18%. The reverse is true of Consultation. 
in wUch 36% of the rtaff personnel expressed an interest, 
as exposed to only 17% of heads of agendes. Health 
Education Techniques is a choice of staff — 34% versus 
only 12% for heads of agendes. On the other hand. 
Principles, Praetka and Philosophies of Public Health 
is a choice of s^ncy heads — 32% versus <Mily 19% for 
staff personnel. 



TABLE XVII A 

RESPONDENTS INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF — Gmieral Public HeoMi 
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TABLE XVII B 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS BY RESPONDENTS INDICATING INTEREST IN 
CURRICULUM AREA OF — General Publie Health 
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G>urse Offerings - 
Maternal and Child Health 



This curriculum area did not attract as much interest 
among respondents as did the other general categories 
dtViMs«l thus far. Non'Califomians chose courses from 
this category more frequently than did Californians, and 
CEPH participants had a higher response rate than did 
non'partidpants. 

Courses receiving the most responses were: Family 
Planning and Community Services, T^eurological DiS' 
orders in Children, Health of the School' Age Child and 
Child Development. 

In comparing respondents by region, we find that the 
course, Health of the SchoohAge Child was considered 
more popular with non'Califomia than with California 
respondents. T«iir*y'one percent (31%) of non'Califom' 
ians chose this course title, versus only 18% of the Cali' 
fomians. More Californians than non'Califomians, on 
the other hand, chose Child Development and 7{euro' 
logical Disorders in Children. 

When we note differences in priorities between CEPH 
participants and non'partidpants, two courses stand out. 
Twenty'five percent (25%) of CEPH participants ex' 



pressed an interest in Generic Counseling, while only 16% 
of non'partidpants did. The reverie is true in Child 
Development, a course picked by 25% of the non'partid' 
pants, as contrasted with only 16% of CEPH partidpants. 

Family Planning was the top course selection of physi' 
cians, nurses, educators and non'medical administrators. 
Migrant Health Programs was the overwhelming first 
choice of environmentalists and health investigators. Den' 
tists chose Health of the School'Age Child; laboratory 
personnel chose Genetic Counseling; sodal workers chose 
J^eurological Disorders of Children; nutritionists chose 
Problem Areas in J^utrition; and statistidans chose Infant 
Mortality and Morbidity. 

There seemed to be little differentiation on the basis 
of possession of a public health degree. Some variation 
did show up, in that more individuals without a public 
health degree than with one expressed interest in the 
course Child Development. The reverse was true for the 
courses Migrant Health Programs and Reducing Infant 
Morbidity and Mortality. 



TABLE XVIII A 

RESPONDBnS INTEREST IN CURRICULUM AREA OF — Maternal and Child Health 
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TABLE XVIII B 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS BY RESPONDENTS INDICATING INTEREST IN 
CURRICULUM AREA OF — Maternal and Child Health 
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Course Offerings - 
Medical Care Organization 



Despite exciting new developments in this field, the 
curriculum area of Medical Care Organization received 
a low response rate. A full 31% of the persons surveyed 
indicated no interest in this area. Within the curriculum, 
preferences centered on courses dealing with regional plan' 
ning of services and facilities, quality contrtrf and evalua' 
tk*n, public medical care, organized health care and medical 
care law. Interest then dropped off sharply for the other 
course topics listed. There was little difference between 
California and non'Califomia respondents, except that 
non'Californians tended to select regional planning as 
their central concern, while Californians chose both 
regional planning and quality control. 

In comparing responses by CEPH participants and 
. non'participants, we find some minor variations, the most 
notable was to the course entitled, Regional Pbrining of 
Services and Facilities. Forty'five percent (45%) of the 
CEPH participants selected this topic, as contrasted with 
only 31% of non'participants. Courses entitled. Health 
Manpower and Organized Health Care received higher 
priorities from CEPH participants than non'participants, 
while Medical Care Law received a higher frequency of 
selection by non'participants than participants. 



When hierarchical position is examined as a factor, 
the following breakdown results: among heads of 
agencies, 92% selected courses in this curriculum area; 
among agency sulvunit heads, 72% selected courses; 
among supervisory personnel, 62% selected courses; and 
among staff personnel, 57% selected courses. Heads of 
agencies, deputy heads and supervisors tended to center 
their selections on the two courses, Quality Control and 
Regional Planning. Staff personnel tended to spread their 
selection more evenly throughout all courses listed. 

Neither possession of a public healdi degree, nor 
longevity within the field of public health seemed to be a 
deciding factor in selection of courses. 

By discipline, Regional Planning of Health Facilities 
and Services, was the top course selection for physicians, 
nurses, environmentalists, educators, social w^ers and 
non'medical administrators. Quality Control and Evalw 
ation was die first preference for health investigators, 
statisticians (overwhdmingly) and laboratory personnel. 
Nutritionists chose Health Manpower, wl^e dentists, 
perhaps understandably, chose Dental Care. 



TABLE XIX A 
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TABLE XIX B 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS BY RESPONDENTS INDICATING INTEREST IN 
CURRICULUM AREA OF — Medical Care Organization 
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Course Offerings — 
Mental Health 



There was very little difference between California 
and noorCalifoniia lespoodents and CEPH participants 
and non'pafticipants in their ooune dioioes within this 
subject area. The only notable variation was that more 
CK’H partidpantt (24%) gave priority to Cotnprehen' 
stve Mental Health Plaming thui did non^partidpanu 
(14%). Courses with the hii^iest priority from aU re' 
spondents were, in order: The Muki'Problem Family, 
Mental Health of Children and Teenagers, Mental DiS' 
orders of Concern to Public Health Personnel, and Mental 
Health Problems of Race Relations and Poverty Popuh' 
tions. 

^ith only minor variations, possession of a puUic 
health degree, longevity in the health field and age 
appeared to have little influence on course s el e ct ion. 

When choices are ex'imined hierarchically, we find 
that four courses show some differentiation. Individuals 
hi^ in their organizationi; tended to choose Community 
Psychiatry and Compreheruive Mental Health Planning 
more frequently than staff level individuals. The reverse 



was true when the courses Mental Disorders of Concern 
to Public Health Personnel and Mental Health ojF Children 
and Teenagers were compared svidi posi ti o n widiin the 
agency. The course. The Muld'Ptnblem Family, received 
the h^est percentage of choices throi^iout all hietar' 
diical levels. 

The general arm of Mental Health, as determined by 
the percenu^e of course title sdections, was the hif^iest 
for physicians (81% dioosing courses in this area), 
nurses (95%) a^ social woricers (90%). Course sdec' 
tion by disdpline showed that dentists pidud Comprehen' 
sive Mental Health Planning as their first choice, as did 
noh'inedical administrators. Environmentalists^ educators 
and laboratory personnel chose Mental Disorders of Con' 
cem to Public Health Personnel. Nurses, social workers 
and nutritionists chose The Multt'ProUem Family; physi' 
dans. Mental Health of Children and Teenagers; statisti' 
dans. The Mental Patient in the Community; and envi' 
ronmentalists and health investigators. Mental Health 
Problems of Race Relations and Poverty Populations. 
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TABLE XXB 

DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTIONS- BY RESPONDENTS INDICATING INTEREST IN 

CURRICULUM AREA OF — Mental HeoMi 
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Interest in Curriculum Areas 



By Discipline 



Some marked differences in interest in overall curri' 
culum arr-u vrere diown by respondents to the survey 
according to the various disciplines they represented. 
The differences can be measured by the percent of indi' 
viduals actually selecting courses in a given -curriculum 
area. Table XXI summarizes this information. 

As can be seen from the uble, physicians tended 
to select unif ormly from all general curriculum areas. 
Environmental health was their lowest priority, with 
70% selecting such courses, while mental health was 
their highest, with 81% selecting courses. 

Nurses showed a relative lack of interest in only one 
area — adminis tration. Only 61% selected courses deal' 
ing with this sulqect The areas of Mental HeaMi, 
Qhfnnic Disease, General Public Health, Gommunica' 
tkm and Coordination, and Maternal and Child Health 
were all of hi gh priority to nurses. Over 90% selected 
courses in diese areas. 

Fnvimnmentalistt centered their interest in the area 
of Environmental Health, with 98% picking course 
tides under diis category. Their next area of priority 
was General Public H^th, with an 85% selection 
factor. In the categories of Maternal and Child Health, 
Medical Care Organization, and Mental Healdi, leas 
than half of die in div id ua ls in dus discipline sdected 
courses. 

Social workers dustered their selection of choices in 



the areas Mental Health (90%), Communication and 
Coordination (85%), and Eternal and Child Health 
(80%). 

Non'medkal administrators chose courses with high 
frequency in four general areas: Administration (96%), 
(Seneral Public Healdi (96%), Communication and 
Oxirdination (94%), and Medical Organization (83%). 

Laboratory persoiuiel as a group tended to select 
courses with less frequency than other disciplines. The 
only area receiving a substantial number of selections 
by these individuals was General Public Health (91%). 
Ihe area of next greatest concern was Environmental 
Health, with 79% expressing interest. 

Educator^, while tending to select courses in all gen' 
eral curriculum areas, picked courses in Communication 
and Coordination and (general Public Health with the 
greatest frequency. 

The areas of Administration, General Public Health 
and Chronic Disease were the most popular with statis' 
tidans. Ifealth investigators most often selected courses 
under the general headingi of General PtiUic H^di, En' 
vironmental Health and Chronic D i se as e . Dentists and 
nutritioiiists were rep rese n ted in small numbers sridun the 
sample, and diey tended to s el ect courses in all curricu' 
him areas. The exceptions were that nutritionists less 
often choK courses in Mental Health (only 44%) and 
Medical Care Organization (only 67%). 



TABLE XXI 

RBPONDENTS INTEREST IN GENERAL CURRICULUM AREAS — 
PERCENT SELECTING COURSES BY WSaPUNE 
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New Course Areas 



Rcipaadents weie aJrrd to indicate any oounes not 
mentioned in the queationnaiie atdndi they would like 
to lee added to the curriculum. Suggeationf obtained from 
that open-ended quetfion will be excerpted and compiled 
at a later date. 

Respondents were also asked to indicate their interest 
in either or both of two topical areas: current rutiorul 
trends as they affect the health fidd, and basic preparatory 
areas, such as new math, symbolic loqgic, systems theory and 
calculus. Thirty'seven percent (37%) of the respondents 
said that they would be interested in both areas, and 13% 
indicated no interest in eidier. When asked to select only 
one of the two areas, 40% chose “current lutional trends,” 
while only 6% chose “new math, ^mbolic logic, systems 
theory and calculus.” Four percent (4%) did not answer 
this question. There was no apparent difference between 
CEra participants and non^partidpants, ikm- between 
Californians a^ non-Oalifomians. Neither did there seem 
to be any s^nificant differetKe when discipline was the 
factor fcMT comparisoiL 

Re^xxidents were then asked to suggest the maximum 



number of oounes di^ would be interested in atte n d in g 
durii^ a given year's time. The chart whidi follows indi' 
rafoy that the majority of reyondents suggested two 
oounes per year. Again, there was little difference when 
participation in the Program, residence :uk! dudidine 
were comparison factors. (See Chart I). 

Lasdy, in this section, reqxmdents were asked to 
desigiute those curriculum areas which they believed 
would be the most useful for them, and then the most 
useful for other professionals in their own discipline. 
TaUes XXII and XXm summarize this information. 

Loddi^ at the “AU'Respondents” cat^oiy in the 
preceding taUes, we see that there is reasonably uniform 
distribution of choice among Administration, Communi' 
cation and Coordination, Environmental Health, General 
PuUic Health, and Maternal and Child Health as selec' 
tions for oneself. However, when asked to select courses 
needed by others in their discipline, reqxmdents were 
unanimous in choosing Communication and Coordiiution 
as the most needed area, foOowed by General PuUk 
Health. 



CHART I 

OPTIMUM NUMBER OF COURSES PER 
YEAR REQUESTED BY RESPONDENTS 
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TABLE XXIII 

COURSE AREAS SELECTED AS MOST USEFUL FOR OTHERS 
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Variations of Course Presentations 



In this section of die questionnaire we were inter' 
ested in what the reqxmdents thou^t about new prc' 
sentadon methods, ie., innovative techniques int^;rated 
into programs as supplementary learning experiences and 
augmentations to current in'the'field r^erin^. A short 
introductory paragraph summarizing possible alternative 
uses of each technique preceded the questions. Tedi' 
niques about which respondents were queried were: use 
of TV'Telephone tie'up, use of circuit riding faculty, 
use of teaching machines, and use of programmed texts. 
Opinions on the desirability and usefulness of these tech' 
niques were cross'tabulated according to position, prb' 
fessional discipline, age and sex of the reqxmdents. 



TV-TdqilKMie Tie>Up 

i^prmdmatdy the same response pattern was found 
for CEPH participants and non'partidpants and for 
CSalifomians and noo'Califomians; th er efor e the stan' 
dard table format used in the preceding sections will 
not be employed for comparison purposes here. There 
were also no ngnificant differences in regard to position, 
disdpline, age or sex of respondents. Overall, teqxmd' 
ents thoi^ht: 

— TV'Telephone Tk'Up would 

definitely be useful 35% 

— TV'Telephone Tk'Up might be useful — 53% 

— TV'Telephone Tk'Up would 



not be useful — 9% 

— ^No rqily — 4% 

The responses of individuab who worked in rural 
areas and in suburban areas were checked and compared, 
since these would be the groups who m^ht benefit most 
from this technique. There did not, however, appear to 
be any noticeable differences when compared with the 
overall response. 

Gfoiit Riding Faculty 

As in the previous question, diere was very little 
variation from the total pattern among any of the major 



categories; th er efore, the full tabk b not presented 
here. The total reqKMise indicated overwhelmingly that 
re^xmdents would like to see the circuit riding faculty 
♦i^hniq iie introduced, but they dkl not want to lose 
the advantage of attending meetings at central sites. 

Tlk c^nnions solicited and percentage re^xmses in 
this question were as ftdlows: 

— would like to see meetings only at 
central sites 13% 



— I would like to see Circuit Riding 

Faculty only — 4% 

— ^Introduce Circuit Riding Faculty, 

but keep central meeting sites 78% 

— No reply 5% 

In cross^abubtions no major change emerged from 
the overall pattern. 

Ptogy a nuned Instruction 

Programmed learning techniques have been sug' 
gested as possible supplementary ^ucatkmal aids to the 
in'thc'field course offerings. The Program has invested 
time and effort in research, development and introduc' 
tion into its presentations of teaching machine units and 
programmed texts. This Survey afford an opportunity 
for potential consumers to indicate their recq>tivity to 
these technioues. and their oninions on how they might 



best be used. 

Results indicate that there b resistance to both of* 
these methods, with greater resistance expressed toward 
tearliing machines ( 31 % indicated that thb technique 
was not useful or did not rq>ly) than to programmed 
tfxt # ( 19 % saw programmed texts as not useful or did 



not reply). 

Reipcmdents' pr ef er e n ces for when to use techniques 
were evenly distributed over three possibilities — before, 
during or after a seminar. There was, however, a slight 
difference expr e s s e d in the sequence in whidi die two 
techniques might kteaffy be us^ Re^iondents felt that 
madiines can best be employed as a post' 



■cminar ttvkwt And that a pracraauncd teat can be 
employed mote appropriatdy in pfe'feminar pftpan' 
tion. In ceom^ttbulating diadplinea, it waa found that 
the lange of ireitfance to trarhing madunei varied from a 
low of 12% for nutririonisti to a high of 46% for lodal 
wofkere. The median was 29%, rqpreaented by environ' 
mentalists. Phyridans, nuises, health investigatofs and 
laboratory peisonnel were more resistant to the tech' 
nique than were statisticians, educators and non'admin' 
istrators. Respondents were less resistant to 
programmed texts. Those indicating they regarded the 
technique as not useful ranged from 6% of nutritionists 
to 31% social woricers. The median was 18%, as 
*rq>resented by nunes and statisticians. Educators were 
the only group to maintain a conristent percentage of 
resistance against both techniques — 25% in each case 
(see Table XXIV). 

Age did not appear to be a factor in determining 



responses to either technique, except that individuals 65 
and over were more resistant to the programmed text 
than were any other age groupings (35% as opposed to 
apprmunately 20% for other age groupings). There is 
no difference with rqpxd to teaching machines. 

Individuab with a high school education indicated 
the greatest resistance to both techniques, although there 
is a distinct possi b ili t y that they may not have under' 
stood them. Forty'three percent (43%) did not answer 
the question on teaching machines, and 33% did not 
answer the question on programmed texts. Riespondents 
in other educationaMevel categories had a response rate 
of 85% or more on both of these questions. 

A cross'tabulatiop for other factors did not show 
any significant variances, with the possible exception 
that staff personnel were more accepting than heads of 
agencies (82% to 64% respectively for teaching ma' 
chines, 80% to 76% re^)ectively for programmed texts). 



TABLE XXIV 

MOST APPROPRIATE USE OP 
PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
TECHNIQUES 





TEACHMO 


HKHMAMMEO 




MACHMB 


1EXIS 


In Pr*-S«ninar Pnparation 


20% 


30% 


As Sypplsmsnr Owing Ssminar 


23% 


27% 


As fOst-Ssminsr tsvisw 


26% 


24% 


Nsl UmIuI 


23% 


12% 


No Answor 


• % 


7% 



Single-Disciplme vs. Multi-Disciplinary Seminars 



Reqxmdents were asked to indicate tiieir preference 
for seminars geared to single or multi'disciplinary 
groups. Forty'three (43%) favored the latter, 37% the 
former, and 18% showed no pr e fere n ce. CEPH parti' 
dpants preferred multi'disciplinary to single'disdidine 
seminars by a margin of 55% to 27%, whereas non'parti' 
dpants in the Program reversed the preference — 41% to 
38% in favor of single'disdpline groupings. 

Among the various professional fields, laboratory 
personnel favored single to multi'disdplinary seminars 
by a margin of 59% to 21%; sanitarians by a margin 
of 44% to 38%; and dentists by a margin of 54% to 
46%. These were the only groups to indicate a prefer' 



ence for courses restricted to their own field. All other, 
pnffessional groups showed a preference for multi'disd' 
plinary seminars, although approximately 30% of the 
reqxMidents in each discipline prefe r red seminars de' 
signed for their own discipline. 

In comparing educational attainment with this re' 
sponse, we find that those who have a high school edu' 
cation showed a preference for single'disclipline seminars 
over multi'disdplinary seminars by a margin of 50% 
to 21%. So, also, did those who have registered sani' 
tarian certification, but no degree — 52% to 31%, 
respectively. 
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Participation In The Program of Con tinuing 

Education In Public Health 



In this section of the questionnaire, an attempt was 
made to determine how much contact, if any, individual 
respondents had had with the Program of Continuing 
Education in Public Health. In addition, information 
was sought on the contact they might have had with 
other programs of continuing education. Respondents 
were asked to express the chief reasons for which they 
were prevented from attending Continuing Education 
in Public Health offerings, and the primary reasons for 
which, in their opinion, more people do not attend 
courses given by the Program. 

Twenty'nine percent (29%) of respondents indicated 
they had participated in courses of the Program of Con' 
tinning Education in Public Health. The percentage was 
higher (36%) for those outside of California than for 
Californians (19%). The latter, however, have had 
relatively fewer opportunities to attend CEPH offerings 
because fewer courses have been offered within the state 
in relation to the total eligible population. There is 
also a possibility that the opportunities for obtaining 
continuing education from other sources are much greater 
within the metropolitan areas of California than in the 
rest of the Western States. However, this last hypothesis 
needs further study. 

The following is the percentage of partidpation in 
CEPH offerings by disdpline: 



Physkrians 

Ntm'medical Administrators ... 

Educators 

Dentists 

Environmentalists 



Nurses 

Social Workers 

Nutritionists 

Laboratory Personnel 

Health Investigators 



Statisticians 



......44% 

.....38% 

,>...37% 

27% 

-...27% 

.....27% 

.....24% 



13% 



7% 



Some of the factews which seem to influence par' 
tidpation in the Program — or at least the opportunity 
to partidpate in the Program — are as follows; longc' 
vity in the field public health (43% of those having 
20 or more years in public heal^ indicated they had 
partidpated in the Ptogram, as opposed to 11% of those 
having less than two years in the health field); positicMi 
with the agency (50% of die heads <ff agendes have 
partidpated in the Progran, whereas only 17% of suff 



members have done so); and possession of a public 
health degree (53% those holding an M.P.H. 
degree have partidpated in the Program, as against 23% 
of the respondents not having public health degrees). 

In reply to the question, **When did you last attend 
a seminar presented by the Program of Continuing Edu' 
cation in FbUic Health?** the hif^iest percentage, 44% 
had partidpated during 1966. Thirty'one percent (31%) 
had last partidpated in 1967, and 12% in 1965. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the number of 
courses they had attended during the last five years. 
Thirty'three percent (33%) had attended one course, 
28% had attended two courses, 15% three courses, 
16% four to six courses, 3% seven to nine courses, and 
2% ten or more courses. These data indicate that the 
Program is reaching a reasonably broad range of indi' 
dividuals, rather than a narrow base of professional 
seminar attendees. Furthermore, the Program has offered 
several courses of a serial nature. 

There is a direct relationship between the frequency 
of attendance and one*s position within the s^ncy. Forty' 
six percent (46%) of heads of agendes have attended 
three or more seminars — as opposed to 44% of deputy 
heads, 30% of supervisors, and 27% of staff members. 
A possible explanation is that the Administtation 
Series, which would attract persons in higher adminis' 
trative positions, omsisted of four separate seminars; 
several of die odier courses — e.g.. Public Health Law, 
Medical Care Organization — also would be more 
attractive to persons with administrative responsibilities. 

Reqxmdents who had not attended courses offered 
by the Program were asked to check the chief reason, 
or reasons, which prevented thdr attendance. Lack of 
notification of courses was the principal cme given. 
This is undoubtedly true, since the primary outlet for 
announcement of courses is mailings by the state public 
health associations, and a majority of individuals do not 
belong to their state associations. 

Finally, all respondents were asked what they 
thought were the primary reasons for which more peo' 
pie did not attend courses presented by the Program 
of Continuing Education in Ptiblic Health. They were 
asked to indicate that which they felt to be most impor' 
tant, and that next most important. The reason checked 
with greatest frequency was that empk^ers feel they 
can*t afford to give time off. This was fdlowed, in order, 
by lack of notification, heavy workloads, and lack of lecog' 
nitkm for employee participation by the employing 
agency. 






Implicatioiis for Planning and Further Study 



Bated on a preliminary analyiit of the results of this 
study, the Faculty Advisory Committee has approved 
development of the fdlowing courses: 

^Advanced Series in Comprehensive Health 
Planning 

^Advanced Course on {fanning for Compre' 
hensive Health Planning 
^Advanced Series on Envirmmental Health 



ft'evaluated by each state continuing education conunit' 
tee. It is apparent that reliance on association membership 
mailings is not effective since the majority of professionab 
do not belong to their state associations. Furthermore, the 
most dted reason for non-attendance was lack of noti' 
fication. An even more basic reason is that with the 
broadening of the scope of public health, we will want to 
involve others in course planning and participation. For 
example, social planning, welfare, mental health agencies. 



^Consultation: How To Use It; How To Give It 
^Epidemiology 
^Community Organization 
^Program Evaluation 

*Course(s) Dealing with Problems of Infants 
and Children 

Further study by the appropriate content subcommit' 
tee of the Faculty Advisory Committee will be undertaken 
in the FaU of 1968. 

State Continuing Education Committees have based 
their course scheduling for 1968'69 on the preliminary 
results of this study. 

Both advisory bodies to the Program will continue 
to study these findings and make lecmnmendations to the 
Program for action and direction. 

Based on the wide'spread acceptance of using TV 
and video tapes as a supplement to continuing cducatirui 
courses, the Program will intensify efforts in developing 
opportunities for using these methods. 

Before investing additional funds and staff time in 
development of programmed instruction methods, further 
study will be undertaken to determine, as objectively as 
possible, whether there is real resistance on the part of 
health professionals to these promising education methods. 
This apparent resistance may relate to the interest and 
need for process and problem centered courses. 

Methods for recruitment of participants will have to be 



Because of the expressed need and demand, selected 
courses (e.g. Administration Series, Communication, 
Family Planning) will be repeated in the states or offered 
on a regional basis. 

The policy jointly determined by the Faculty Advisory 
Committee and the State Continuing Education Commit' 
tees that courses should be designed for multi'disdpline 
audiences, will be rc'evaluated since a significant percent' 
age (30%) of respcmdents in all disciplines and at all 
organizational levels indicated a preference for single 
discipline courses. 

In the selection of course topics for development and 
the recruitment of students, greater attention must be paid 
to the levels within the organization of the participants 
to whom the course is to be directed. It is possible that 
parallel curricula should be developed; one for staff level 
personnel, another for management level personnel. 

The Program will increase its efforts to build faculty 
resources within the participating states. In this way, it 
is hoped, the expressed wish for drcuit'riding faculty 
within the state can be met in a more meaningful way. 

The Program will imdertake to broaden this study to 
include individuals in organizations other than health 
departments and vduntary health agencies. 

Follow'CHi studies are being planned which will attempt 
to identify those motivational factors, both individual and 
organizational, which determine whether or not a person 
participates in continuing education. 
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